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DISARMAMENT. 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“ Put up the sword!” The voice of Christ once more 
Speaks, in the pauses of the cannon’s roar, 
O’er fields of corn by fiery sickles reaped 
And left dry ashes; over trenches heaped 
With nameless dead; o’er cities starving slow 
Under a rain of fire; through wards of woe 
Down which a groaning diapason runs 
From tortured brothers, husbands, lovers, sons 
Of desolate women in their far-off homes, 
Waiting to hear the step that never comes! 
O men and brothers! let that voice be heard. 
War fails, try peace; put up the useless sword! 


Fear not the end. There is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold, 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave responses listening unto it: 

Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 

Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
“O son of peace!” the giant cried, “ thy fate 

Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 

The unarmed Buddha looking, with no trace 

Of fear or anger, in the monster’s face, 

In pity said: “ Poor friend, even thee I love.” 
Lo! as he spake the sky-tall terror sank 

To hand-breadth size; the huge abhorrence shrank 
Into the form and fashion of a dove; 

And where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Circling above him sweetly sang the bird: 

“ Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song; 
“ And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong!” 


John G. Whittier was s6 much in sympathy with every- 
thing that promotes Christian fellowship and the brother- 
hood of mankind that he joined, before his death, the 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity, founded by Mr. Theo- 
dore F. Seward. In a letter to the latter he said that he 
had long been desirous of seeing a movement for the 
union of all Christians with no other creed or pledge than 
a simple recognition of Christ as leader. 


THE EDUCATION IN BRUTALITY. 
BY JOSIAH W. 


Andrew D. White, formerly President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, but lately appointed Minister from this country to 
Russia, in a Chautauqua address delivered the 15th of last 
month upon ‘*‘ The Murder Problem in the United States,”’ 
averred, in introducing his subject, that ‘‘ reliable sta- 
tistics and testimony prove that, among all the nations of 
the Christian world, in the United States the highest crimes 
are most frequently committed and least punished.” Re- 
ferring to the causes of the notable increase of crime, he 
mentioned first the criminal education of children through 
sensational story papers, and the brutalizing posters which 
advertise plays of the murder and suicide sort at the thea- 
tres. Having lately issued a plea particularly addressed 
to teachers, entitled ‘‘Educaturs should bear witness 
against pernicious reading matter,” I am hence glad to 
observe that an educator of such repute as ex-President 
White should lay particular stress upon the point stated. 
His forcible presentation of the case ought to be heard and 
heeded, especially by the whole body of teachers. They 
can do a great deal to correct the evil, if they will bring 
themselves to a realization of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and, coming under the weight of their responsibility 
in the premises, lay hold of every right opportunity to dis- 
courage the unhealthy craving for sensational reading 
matter and theatricals. 

The general interest shown in the recent prize-fight at 
New Orleans is in a large degree referrible to the promi- 
nence given to these brutal encounters in the*‘police papers” 
and in the daily papers generally. The Kansas City Jour- 
nal probes a little deeper into the matter than probably 
most of the papers do which have editorially considered it. 
The editor of the journal mentioned reminds its readers 
that mankind has been very much given up to wars, and 
that the statues of the heroes of wars have been far more 
common than have the statues of those engaged in any 
other pursuit. The aristocracy have been, largely, pro- 
nounced supporters of wars, and among them now may be 
found many patrons of the prize-ring. In this country, the 
‘* gentlemen’s clubs” incline the same way. The editor 
might have added that ‘‘ the services ” find many allies in 
the world’s parliaments and congresses, so that when some 
international flurry occurs, the undoubted need of all the 
war-ships, armies and coast defences that we have, and 
a great many more that, to our shame, we have not, is 
frantically insisted upon. It would seem as though there 
was need of a reversal of the present education in brutal- 
ity, if the not very strong movement toward the establish- 
ment of a Peace Congress or Tribunal of Nations, is to 
receive the support of a public opinion that shall be in 
sympathy with it, and in the event of such establishment, 
ensure its permanency. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNIVERSAL PEACE 
CONGRESS, HELD AT BERNE, SWITZERLAND, AUGUST 
22 To 27, 1892. 

The opening session of the Fourth Annual Universal 
Peace Congress was held at 9 a. m. on Monday, the 22d 
of August, in the Swiss Parliament Hall. Delegates were 
present from about sixty peace societies, representing 
thirteen nationalities. The total number of delegates 
appointed by the different societies was 387, of whom 230 
were present at the Congress. There were, in addition, 
91 adherents who had the right to speak but not to vote. 

Mr. Louis Ruchonnet, a member of the Swiss Federal 
Council, who has been also twice President of the Swiss 
Confederation, as temporary chairman, welcomed the del- 
egates in the following address. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 


I have the honor to open to-day the Fourth Congress of 
Peace and Arbitration. 

I recall the fact that the first Universal Congress took 
place at Paris in 1889, the second at London in 1890, and 
the third at Rome last year. The city of Berne has been 
designated as the seat of the fourth Congress ; it is due to 
this choice that I have the privilege of bidding you wel- 
come to-day, in the name of the committee on organiza- 
tion, to the chief seat of our ancient Confederation. 

You will find here neither the splendors of the great 
capitals which welcomed your former gatherings nor the 
sumptuous receptions given you there. Our simple and 
unpretentious people can offer you only a cordial welcome ; 
but this they offer you with all their heart, for they have 
long been the convinced partisans of all the pacific teach- 
ings which you are disseminating, with so much persever- 
ance, in the two worlds. 

It is possible also that the Peace Societies will find in our 
country some matters of observation which are not without 
interest at the present time. Here people of different lan- 
guages, races and religions are living together. Their 
manners are not alike ; their interests are sometimes oppo- 
site. Do not think, however, that you have before you 
only. an artificial and perhaps ephemeral agglomeration. 


Swiss national unity asserts itself above all these diver- 
/"gencies. There is not a citizen of Switzerland who is not 


* convinced of it and who would permit anyone to call it in 
question. Is there not in this organization, where the 
citizen finds his normal expansion in the autonomy of the 
cantons and grants gladly to the central government what 
every State is under obligation to exact; for the accom- 
plishment of its high mission,— is there not, I say, in 
this organism the political form which the future holds in 
reservation for all civilized peoples, national unity based 
on the free choice of the people, on right and on liberty? 


It is in this country also— excuse me for speaking 
further about it — that one of the most ancient treaties of 
arbitration was signed. It bears the date of 1291 and the 
seals of the cantons of Uri, Schwytz and Nidwald. To 
this act, born of the political wisdom of simple peasants, 
Switzerland of to-day owes its existence, of which it had 
the good fortune last year to celebrate the six hundredth 


LOUIS RUCHONNET, 
President of the Berne Peace Congress. 


anniversary. It is in this country, furthermore, that a 
memorable difficulty between two great nations, that of 
the Alabama, was settled by arbitrators. It is here 
further, that through the confidence of several nations 
bureaus have been established to which they have intrusted 
the care of their interests in several domains, that of the 
post, the telegraph, intellectual property and others. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have met to organize a war 
against war. That is the common aim of all the associa- 
tions which are represented here. It is our wish that 
justice should preside over the relations between peoples 
as it has long been adjusting the relations between indi- 
viduals. We demand that differences between States 
should be settled by arbitration and not by the sword. 

Philosophers, economists, statisticians, jurisconsults, 
eminent men of all countries have become apostles of 
our aspirations after peace and justice. They have 
drawn up against war an accusation which has not been 
answered. It is the rights of civilization which they 
have asked for. It is the voice of humanity itself which 
has spoken through their mouth. Nevertheless, what 
have we before us? The States of our old Europe are 
increasing every year their formidable armaments. 
From the greatest to the least, it is a question with them 
who shall accumulate the largest number of engines of 
destruction. It would seem that preparation is 
emulously being made for a final cataclysm in which shall 
be proclaimed once for all the reign of violence and the 
deification of force. 
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This spectacle is certainly of a nature to sadden those 
who believe in a different destiny for humanity. Is it 
also such as to discourage them? I do not think so. 
Convinced of the justice of our cause, believing that the 
future is in its hands, we feel that our duty is increasing 
with the increase of the difficulties. The more threaten- 
ing the mutterings of the storm, the louder ought we to 
sound also the alarm. 

We have the truth on our side. When we give 
ourselves seriously to the matter, we shall be the victors. 
Let us, if you wish, make an estimate of our forces: 
First, then, comes the immense army of peasants, 
to whom war is hateful. The poor tiller of the soil has 
enough difficulties placed in his way by nature, without 
the addition by man of those created by his passions,— 
wicked man, who takes his sons for war and beats down 
his harvests with the wheels of cannon. Next comes 
the not less numerous army of workingmen, the first 
victims of war. The workingman knows only too well 
that in time of peace he must support a soldier 
in addition to his own family, and that when the 
call to arms comes, he must march to meet the enemy’s 
fire and leave his loved ones in want. Shall we not find 
also in our peaceful ranks all the disciples of Him whose 
advent in the world was announced in these words: 
‘¢ Peace on earth”? And the jurists, those men devoted 
to the law, the passionate enemies of violence, is it 
possible that they are not with us? Then, there are the 
women, the women of the world, and their eloquent inter- 
preters, a number of whom honor us by their presence 
in this hall. And if all these voices of humanity shall 
one day be lifted up together, from the pulpit, from the 
tribune, from the shop, from the fields, from the hearth- 
stone, declaring that human beings are tired of cutting 
each other’s throats, do you not believe that these voices 
will at last be heard? 

That, it seems, must be our chief task for the present. 
We have others still. But before the danger which is so 
threatening, our first task must be to get humanity to 
enlist under our banner. Let us found everywhere peace 
associations. Let us secure the adhesion of all, great 
and small. Let us give to these masses a centre of 
action from which they may exercise a common influence. 
In this way we shall have created a real public opinion, 
and possibly some day, and that too sooner than is 
supposed, governments will be glad to listen to its voice. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the friends of peace have 
another task to which I should like also to call your 
attention, viz., the introduction of arbitration for the 
settling of differences between States. We all entertain 
the hope that the day will come when questions of right 
between different countries shall be treated under written 
laws in accordance with which a permanent tribunal of 
arbitrators shall pronounce judgment on all these con- 
flicts and shall be provided with the necessary means for 
securing the enforcement of its decisions. This happy 
future, which is being worked out with great wisdom by 
the labors of eminent jurists, notably by those of the 
Institute of International Law, this final purpose pointed 
out already by Kant, Stuart Mill, Laveleye, Mancini, 
Jules Simon, Passy, and so many other noble minds, this 
purpose is also ours and we desire to labor for its 
realization. But while waiting for its realization, we 
ought to do all in our power to secure the insertion of 
arbitral clauses in all treaties whatever. The number 


of international troubles which have been removed by 
decisions of arbitrators is already large. The recent 
work of our colleague, Mr. Ferdinand Dreyfuss, and 
that of Mr. Michel Revon on ‘‘ International Arbitra- 
tion, its Past, Present, and Future,” give us on this 
subject encouraging information. In them is found the 
proof that arbitration, even without any legal sanction, 
is an institution suited to prevent numerous wars. 

A great step has recently been taken in the way of 
arbitration, I mean the treaty of Washington of the 18th 
of April, 1890. ‘* This date,” says Mr. Michel Revon, 
‘* was a glorious day for the friends of peace, and we do 
not hesitate to say that on that day, they gained their 
most brilliant victory.” We all know what this treaty 
stipulates. Eighteen American Republics solemnly enter 
into obligations ‘‘ to settle all their difficulties by diplo- 
matic means, without having recourse to arms, or to 
hostilities on any account whatever, and they will submit 
all questions of a serious nature, which might produce 
war, and upon which they shall be unable to agree, to 
the decision without appeal of one or more arbitrators 
named by common accord.” Another clause in this 
treaty provides that all nations wishing to do so may 
enter into it. 

When this important act shall have been ratified by 
the American Governments and possibly by some Euro- 
pean States, millions of men will have passed from a 
state of war into the juridic state. Let us hope that it 
may soon be so. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hasten to give the floor to 
those better qualified than myself to speak. A word 
in conclusion. Our task is immense, but this Congress 
is not the last one. What we do not obtain to-day, 
others will obtain to-morrow. Convinced as we all are 
that we are laboring for justice and for the good of 
humanity, we shall be satisfied to have done our duty. 

I hope, ladies and gentlemen, that the days which you 
are about to pass in our midst may leave with you noth- 
ing but pleasant remembrances. 


At the close of the President’s address of welcome, 
which was received with hearty applause, a number of 
telegrams were read from delegates who had been 
prevented from attending the Congress. A telegram in 
response was, at the President’s suggestion, prepared 
and directed to be forwarded. 

A few moments were given to expressions of grief 
over the death of a distinguished advocate of peace, 
Charles Lemonnier, and the whole assembly arose in token 
of mourning. 

Representatives of different countries were then called 
on, wlio replied to the address of welcome given by the 
President. 

Dr. Ricnrer spoke for Germany. He said that the 
cause of peace was making great progress in Germany. 
It had warm partisans in the German Parliament. The 
idea of peace had been at first like a small plant set in 
the earth. But it had grown stronger and would soon 
become a great tree which would cover the whole earth 
with its shadow. The people wish peace and their 
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opinion is beginning to count for something. In proof, he 
cited the fact that the school law, passed by the Prussian 
Landtag, had been withdrawn because it had not the assent 
of the people. Switzerland, he said, was the country the 
best suited for the Universal Peace Congress. His 
concluding words were: ‘‘ Peace and liberty are on the 
mountains. Let them descend and give us inspiration 
that we may return to our several countries as apostles 
of peace.” 

Mr. Ferrx Moscneres, of London, spoke for his 
country. ‘‘It is not without emotion that I rise to 
speak, for I consider myself a simple soldier in the 
midst of you who are fighting for peace.” 

Alluding to the place of the Peace Bureau, he was 
much astonished that it had been placed in the street called 
Kanonenweg (Cannon Way). But looking at the word 
more closely it might be right after all. By simply chang- 
ing the accent, it would become, Kanonen, Weg (Away 
with Cannon). It has been said that manly qualities will 
disappear if arms are laid aside, but this idea is essen- 
tially false. Every one may carry the Alpenstock of 
peace and difficult endeavor. That is the new idea. 

The Baroness von Sutrner responded in behalf of the 
Austrian Peace Society. Her appearance on the ros- 
trum was greeted with prolonged applause. She presented 
her fraternal salutations to the peace-makers of all lands 
and her thanks to those who support by their influence 
the cause of human brotherhood. Sbe rectified an error 
that had crept into several papers about the Austrian 
Peace Society. It was not a ‘Society of Women.” 
The larger part of the Association consisted of men of all 
classes of society. A protestation coming exclusively 
from the weaker sex would be singularly wanting in au- 
thority. She spoke with great pleasure of the progress 
made in Austria. The young men of the Universities had 
been won, and the press, represented by the greatest jour- 
nals of Vienna, the Neue Freie Presse the Tagbdlatt, 
etc., was giving its valuable support to the cause of peace. 
But while rejoicing over the success achieved, we must 
not allow ourselves to be deluded. How great is the 
blindness and deafness of the masses to our aspirations. 
In public gatherings, those present are united together by 
a peculiar interest; here in our assembly it is ‘‘ the 
solidarity of the whole civilized world” which unites us. 
All those who have grasped this ideal have the right to 
speak, even a woman like herself. The dignity of man 
is the privilege of no class, of no nation and of no sex. 
She mentioned the conversion to the peace cause of the 
great German novelist, Friedrich Spielhagen, and the 
formation at St. Petersburg of a peace association. 
‘* When all the world shall have comprehended that what 
is called ‘ultima ratio’ is only the last of lies, then the 
little initial victories, won by our Societies and over 
which we alone rejoice, will be followed, to the blessing 
of all, by the final triumph.” 


Mr. La Fonratne saluted Switzerland in the name of his 
little country, Belgium, which asks to be neutralized. 
He cited the words of Von Moltke: ‘‘ If we abolish war, 
we shall sink to the lowest materialism.” ‘‘ This Congress 
will prove,” said he, ‘‘ by its discussions, that we can do 
without war and yet preserve the purest and most exalted 
of ideals.” 

Mr. Freperic Bager, in responding, said that his little 
country was surrounded by the sea, while Switzerland 
was surrounded by mountains. Neutralization is a ne- 
cessity for Denmark. His concluding words were: ‘* My 
little country encircled by the sea, offers her salutations 
to the little nation encircled by mountains.” 

Mrs. Betva Lockwoop, in responding for America, 
gavea brief review of the peace movement in the United 
States, spoke of the work done in Congress in behalf of the 
cause and called attention to the Chicago Exposition next 
year as a great opportunity for the promotion of the peace 
movement. She gave an invitation on behalf of her So- 
ciety to the Congress to go to Chicago next year and 
invited the European Societies to send materials for a 
peace exhibit. 

Mr. pe Monttuc, speaking for France, found but one 
word in which to salute Switzerland, ‘‘the land of all 
liberties,’’ and that was the word liberty. He would not 
carry away a single piece of the granite of Switzerland, 
but he would like to borrow some of her institutions. 
He mentioned the numerous Peace Societies which send 
their salutations to Switzerland, ‘‘a splendid casket in 
which is enclosed a jewel of great price.” 

Mr. Mazzouent, of Milan, thanks Switzerland for 
having given refuge to the promoters of Italian unity, 
when it was still only a ‘‘utopia’’ even to the most 
enlightened minds. The purpose of the Peace Congress 
will have a similar realization. ‘* Many persons cry out 
against the death penalty and yet support the idea of 
war.” ‘If one has not the right to lay the hand of death 
on an assassin, no more has one the right to provoke the 
death of multitudes.” 


Mr. Etiescu, a Roumanian, spoke in the name of one 
of the first University Peace Associations. To work for 
peace is the very crown of University studies. The 
Peace Congress, though having decided to avoid all the 
complications of vexed questions and thus assure its 
own existence, must nevertheless, in accordance with its 
principles, do something with practical questions. Thus 
only can it win confidence. He mentions the deplorable 
situation of the Roumanians in Hungary, as a concrete 
example. They are in an exceptional way outlawed. 
All crimes are committed against them, for the senseless 
purpose of creating a homogeneous population. The 
time has come to give attention to the oppressed, that 
the masses may be convinced of the grandeur of the 
peace movement. ‘‘ Long live Switzerland, where the 
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régime of peace, of justice and of reason has already 
been put in practice.” 

Mr. Desrrem gives a very interesting historical 
résumé of the peace associations of France. 

Mr. Marx Howarrtn, of Liverpool, moved that the 
Congress send greetings to the President of the Swiss 


Confederation and to the Federal Council. He expressed | 


the hope that the present friendly relations of Switzerland 
with other countries might long be maintained. The 
President, as a member of the Federal Council, in a few 
well chosen words responded to Mr. Howarth’s motion, 
which had been carried by acclamation. 

Dr. W. Evans Darsy expressed the salutations and 
hearty good wishes to the Congress of the London Peace 
Society, one of the oldest in existence. He endorsed 
the references to Switzerland and said it was a kind of 
object lesson to the world, showing how people of 
different race, language and religion can live together in 
peace and mutual helpfulness. It was a working model 
of the United States of Europe, of whose realization 
many were dreaming. Referring to the death of eminent 
peace advocates, he said that every great movement is 
marked by the monuments of those who have fallen. 
But the peace movement is not a thing of a day. He 
referred especially to the long and distinguished service 
of the late Henry Richard, M. P., and concluded by 
saying: ‘*‘ We meet under circumstances of great encour- 
agement. Our principles are winning their way every- 
where. The Zeitgeist, in spite of military developments, 
even because of them, is eminently pacific. Let us 
therefore bend ourselves to our task full of hope and 


’ confidence and with the spirit of those who have conse- 


crated themselves to one of the greatest works for 
humanity in which men can be engaged.” 

Dr. Bensamin F. Truesioop expressed to the Con- 
gress the greetings of the American Peace Society and of 
the friends of peace on the other side of the sea. He 
said that the small number of delegates present from 
America must not be interpreted, as some had thought, as 
indicating a decline in interest on the part of Americans. 
On the contrary, their interest had never been so great 
as now. The Pan-American Congress was proof of this. 
So also was the action of the Christian women of America 
at the time of the Chilean difficulty, in sending to the 
President of the United States a petition signed by 
500,000 women, protesting against a war. He made 
reference also to the invitation given by the President 
some two years ago to-all civilized nations to form 
permanent arbitration treaties with the United States, 
an invitation still standing and which the United 
States would never recall. He alluded to the intro- 
duction into the Senate by Senator Sherman of a 
resolution instructing the President to send a special 
Commission to foreign nations inviting their codperation in 


the creation of a permanent international court of arbi- |. 


tration. This resolution, which will doubtless pass early 
next year, will mark a new and most important stage in 
the peace movement. The Christian people of America 
are, he said, more in sympathy with the cause to-day, 
than ever before. There are things to criticise in the 
present attitude of the United States toward armament, 
but the movement of civilization there is forward and 
not backward. The people of his country are anxious 
to do what they can to encourage the friends of peace in 
Europe to deliver the old world from the vast burdens 
under which it is now struggling. 

Mr. Vasseur, of Paris, spoke briefly of the false 
education given to children in the schools, especially in 
reference to history, greeted Switzerland in the same 
strain as several previous speakers had done, and am 
the session was closed by the President. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, AUGUST 22. 


The Congress met in the Hall of the Museum where 
all the subsequent meetings were held. 

The following permanent officers were chosen : 

Mr. Louis Ruchonnet, President, 

Mr. Elie Ducommun, Vice-President, 

Mr. Robert Comtesse, Vice-President, 

Mr. Umilta, Secretary, 

Mr. Louis Perrin, Treasurer. 

The following were chosen as honorary vice-presidents, 
and with the officers above given, constituted the perma- 
nent business committee of the Congress: Dr. Richter, 
Germany; Thomas Snape, M. P., England; the 
Baroness von Suttner, Austria; Mr. La Fontaine, 
Belgium; Miss Toussaint, France; Frederick Bajer, 
M. P., Denmark; Dr. ‘B. F. Trueblood, United States ; 
Mr. Ciuflea, Roumania; General Guaita, Italy; Mr. 
Miiller, Sweden; Mrs. Marie Goegg, Switzerland; and 
Mr. Milkowski, Russia. 

After the election of officers, further telegrams were 
read from delegates kept at home. It was announced 
from the chair that a number of letters had been 
received from friends of peace in different parts of the 
world, the reading of which was deferred. 

Dr. Trueblood then read two salutations brought with 
him from America, one from the Peace and Arbitration 
Department of the N. & W. W. C. T. U., signed by Miss 
Frances E. Willard and by Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey; the 
other from the International Missionary Union, held in 
June at Clifton Springs, New York. 

At this point the question was raised by a resolution of 
Mr. Edmond Thiaudiére, General Secretary of the 
French International Arbitration Society, whether it was 
proper to call this the Fourth Universal Peace Congress, 
as several congresses had been held prior to 1889." A 
brief discussion followed which showed that many 
thought the word Fourth very objectionable. The vote 
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showed that a considerable majority were in favor of 
retaining the word, as not until 1889 at Paris had the 
Congress become a regular annual gathering. ~ 

The order of the day was then taken up. Mr. La Fon- 
taine, on behalf of the Belgian Peace Society, presented 
at considerable length the subject of ‘‘ The Regulation 
of Future Congresses.” He proposed that in the future 
the Congress be divided into two sections, to sit on alter- 
nate half days, one for legislation, the other to discuss 
methods of propaganda. Thechief points given in favor 
of the proposed regulation were that the Congress having 
now become a regular annual gathering should establish 
a regular set of rules of procedure and secondly, that 
there was a class of legal questions which required discus- 
sion by jurists, and if a section on legislation should be 
constituted, many more of these might be gotten into the 
Congress. 

The second topic on the progam was presented by 
Mr. Louis Guébin, of the International Peace and Liberty 
League, and then the two subjects, being closely allied, 
were discussed together. Mr. Guébin proposed that in 
future congresses, a maximum and minimum number of 
delegates from the Peace Societies be fixed, arguing that 
if this were not done certain societies or nationalities, 
especially localities where the congresses are held, might 
have a dangerous superiority in numbers and thus control 
the proceedings in accordance with their own wishes. 

The opposition to these two propositions was led by 
Dr. G. B. Clark, M. P., from London, in a concise but 
strong and clear speech. The Congress, being composed 
of delegates of the Peace Societies and having no exist- 
ence apart from the wish of these Societies, cannot 
prescribe any rules for future congresses. Each Congress 
can legislate for itself only. Furthermore, it would 
be unadvisable to divide the Congress into two sections, 
as that would inevitably destroy its unity, the two 
sections would cease to have any great interest the one 
in the proceedings of the other, and thus the very exist- 
ence of the Congress itself would be endangered. The 
Congress is in no sense a legislative body except for its 
own proceedings, its great purpose being a moral one in 
the creation and consolidation of public opinion. For 
the same reason no limits could be fixed to the number of 
delegates from the societies, and none need be fixed, as 
there had never been in past congresses any disposition 
on the part of any Society or nationality to override 
others. 

The discussion was a very interesting one, conducted 
in a most excellent spirit, though with much earnestness, 
It was participated in by Messrs. Clark, La Fontaine, 
Guébin, Dreyfus, Dr. Kolben, Montluc, Lowenthal and 
Arnaud. 

A proposition of the President was adopted, that the 
questions be referred to a special Commission to report 


later during the Congress. The Commission consisted of 
Messrs. Ducommun, Darby, Trueblood, Kolben, Montluc, 
La Fontaine, Moneta, Richter and Guébin. 

The session closed at six o’clock. 


TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 23. 


The Congress assembled at 9.30. In the absence ot 
the chairman, Mr. Elie Ducommun presided. After the 
reading of three telegrams, one from Mr. Passy, of 
Paris, one from the Dyers’ Association, of Brussels, and 
one from Professor Brassel, of St. Gall, the order 
of the day was taken up. The subject for consideration 
was the 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Bureau. 

Mr. Ducommun reported that the work of the Bureau 
during the past year had been merely initiative. They 
had classified and published in pamphlet form the resolu- 
tions enacted by former congresses, so that all might 
know what had been done and the labor be saved of going 
over work already accomplished. They had looked after 
the preparation of the program for this Congress as 
instracted in their appointment last year, had sent out the 
appeals to teachers, to workingmen, etc., and had endeav- 
ored to serve asa bond of union to the various peace 
societies throughout the world. 

In giving the financial statement Mr. Ducommon said 
that about 10,300 francs had been subscribed for the use 
of the Bureau of which 9554 francs had been actually 
received. The expenses for the year had been 2941 
frances, of which 650 francs had been voted by the Con- 
gress last year for carrying out its resolutions, so that 
the actual cost for the Bureau for the year was only 
about 2300 francs. 6897 francs was on deposit in the 
Federal Bank of Berne. With the unpaid subscriptions 
they had at their disposal 7300 francs. 1t was proposed 
to divide this sum into two equal parts and make it serve 
for two years tocome. The societies which had not yet 
contributed anything were appealed to to do what they 
could for the increase of the funds of the Bureau. 

Mr. Freperick Baser, chairman of the auditing com- 
mittee of the Bureau, proposed the adoption of the report 
presented by Mr. Ducommun and thanked him for the 
time and trouble he had taken, without charge, to make 
the Bureau a success. The proposition was voted unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Dvucommun then presented a draft of Srar- 
ures for the organization and future management of 
the Bureau, with the special aim that it might have a 
legal existence under the laws of Switzerland. 

The question was raised, on the presentation of these 
statutes, what relation the Bureau would hereafter hold 
to the Congress, whether that of a master or servant. 

Mr. M. Howarra, of Liverpool, asked whether the 
members of the Bureau were to be elected annually. 
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The reply was in the affirmative. The discussion 
was participated in by Messrs. Potonie, Reyer, Léwen- 
thal, Clark, Snape, Thiauditre and Montluc. The 
necessity of the Bureau was strongly maintained by a 
portion of the speakers, the other portion, represented 
particularly by the English delegates, seeing no special 
need of having such a Bureau at all, and in any event 
holding that the Bureau should be kept strictly under the 
control of the Congress. 

Mr. TuiauprerRe proposed that the Bureau be com- 
posed of one member from each society which should 
contribute at least 400 francs to its funds. This method 
was held to be impracticable. 

At the close of the discussion the Srarures presented 
by Mr. Ducommun were voted by a large majority amid 
great applause, and the Bureau may be considered here- 
after as a permanent factor in the peace movement. 

Mr. Renaup, on behalf of the Swiss section of the 
International Peace and Liberty League, then presented, 
as the next topic on the program, a resolution which had 
been modified to read as follows : 

‘* The Congress asks the (Swiss) Federal Council to 
take the initiative in an appeal to the governments of the 
two worlds to support the work of the International 
Peace Bureau.” 

Mr. Renaud thought that the governments were directly 
interested in the work which the Bureau was destined to 
do and might well afford to spend a little money in its 
support. No nation was better fitted to take the initia- 
tive in asking help than the Swiss. 

Mr. Baser read a paper on the ‘‘ Creation of an Inter- 
national Union of States which might wish the services 
of the Bureau and might be willing to aid it financially in 
view of a progressive approach toward the juridical state 
of nations.” 

The two subjects were discussed together. 

Mr. Apprteton, of London, thought we should get 
nothing from governments and that we should only make 
ourselves ridiculous in appealing to them. He thought 
we ought to make an appeal to the friends of peace 
everywhere in behalf of the Bureau, and let govern- 
ments alone. 

Mr. Marsavucue, of the Swiss Society, thought that 
the Swiss Federal Council was not at all in a position to 
undertake what was proposed in the resolution. He 
moved that the word ‘‘ Societies” be substituted for 
‘‘ governments,’’ and that the Swiss Society be asked to 
take the initiative in carrying out its own proposal. His 
amendment was not approved. 

Mr. Wietn, of Frankfort, did not attribute any great 
importance to this address to governments. The first 
thing to do was to gain public opinion. Then govern- 
ments would do their duty. Opinion must be awakened 
by the press and all other means. 


Mr. Dreyrrus held the same opinion as Mr. Wiern. 
Governments will reply : ‘*You ask us for money for peace, 
we have none except for war.” 

Mr. Vasseur was distrustful of governments. If they 
should give money for the Bureau, they would do it with a 
sinister motive. They were not concerned about peace 
ideas. 

Mr. Parpovux thought that no application at all should 
be made to governments. We should wait till they offer 
us something. 

Mr. Samvuet Insutt, of London, said we ought to 
beware of taking money from governments whose hands 
are stained with blood. 

Mr. Renavp, in defending his proposition, said that 
there exist already International Bureaus whose success 
is assured. Why should not the governments come to the 
support of this one also? They are the interested parties. 
He was well aware that the gaining of public opinion was 
the most important thing. 

Mapame Rayrmonp Poenon, of Paris, proposed that an 
appeal be made to the Interparliamentary Conference 
which was to meet immediately after the Congress. 
There the opinion of the nations could be seen already 
formed. 

Mr. Mitcowskx1, of Russia, thought that application 
might very properly be made to the Swiss Government, 
but not to all. 

Mr. Arnavup here interposed and suggested that with 
certain modifications in the proposition, the views of all 
might be reconciled. He proposed that the words ‘* con- 
stituted powers” be substituted for ‘‘governments” and 
that the words ‘* members of parliament” be added. He 
called for the vote at once, and was supported by the 
Baroness von Sattner and others. The meaning of the 
words ‘‘ constitated powers” not being clear to some, he 
explained them to mean any powers legally constituted, 
such as municipalities, etc. 

The vote was then taken, and the words ‘ constituted 
powers ”’ substituted by a large majority. The motion to 
make an appeal to ‘‘constituted powers” was then put and 
carried by 39 against 19. The motion to make an appeal 
to the Swiss Federal Council to take the initiative was 
carried by a large majority. The proposition of the Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty, as thus amended, 
was then passed by a vole of 53 to 4, and the session 
closed at a quarter past twelve o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, AUGUST 23. 


A telegram was read from Mr. Hodgson Pratt, of Lon- 
don, who was prevented from attending the Congress. 
Mr. R. Comresse, who had been taken ill, sent a letter 
proposing that Mr. Moscheles be appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent in his stead. This was agreed to. 
[Continued on page 166.) 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


John G. Whittier’s deep interest in the cause of peace 
and his long connection with the American Peace Society, 
as one of its Vice-Presidents, justify and call for further 
mention of him in our columns than the simple notice of 
his death found in the last number of the Apvocare. The 
writer read in Paris the notice of the poet’s death, the day 
after it occurred, and experienced at once, in a land of 
strangers, the feeling of loss that had come to all Ameri- 
cans, and in fact to all English-speaking people, and, in 
a wider sense, to the world. It had been known tous all 
that he could not continue much longer with us. He had 
been nearly unable to work for several years, and only an 
occasional short poem came from his pen. His death, 
therefore, was not unexpected ; but the beauty of his life 
and the great good which he had done caused his depart- 
ure, when it came, to bring with it a universal sense of grief. 
Good and great men, of his type, are so rare that their 
death always leaves a void which is not soon filled. 


Whittier’s life and work constitute an essential part of 
the best side of the century now closing, a century which 
has seen moral changes of a type never before witnessed 
in history. He was one of the small company of men who 
bad the spiritual insight, the intellectual force and the 
moral courage to see instinctively what was evil and to 
attack it with all the strength of his being, simply because 
it was evil and ought not therefore to exist. The great 
names with which his is rightly and unavoidably associated 
will come spontaneously to the minds of all readers. 
When he ‘‘ left the muses’ haunts, to turn the crank of an 
opinion mill,” to use his own language, he was simply doing 
what every really true man must do, viz., consecrating him- 
self, talent and all,to the service of his fellowmen, in a brave 
effort to drive out the wrong and to buildup the right. His 
nature was also essentially prophetic. He saw that the good 
must ultimately triumph, and hence was hopeful of the 
future. This certainty of a purer and better time to come 
made him doubly strong in the dark and gloomy battle into 
the thickest of which he plunged in his early manhood. 
And his prophet’s vision has been so largely realized. How 
different this decade from that when he bit his lips with 
silent indignation as he stood beneath the liberty-crowned 
dome of the capitol at Washington and gazed down on 
the slave-pens in the city below. 

Whittier was a universal reformer. He had a heart 
for every good cause. He was not like many good 
men who can see only one principle of progress, and give 
themselves to that, even to the detriment of others equally 


important. He hated slavery with an unsparing hatred, 
but he hated also every form of oppression and tyranny. 
He therefore espoused the temperance cause, the wo- 
man’s cause, the peace cause, and whatever other phase 
of reform he saw tending to make men and nations freer 
and better. He loved all men as he hated all wrong. His 
hot indignation at iniquity and cruelty did not remove from 
his heart a tender love for all his fellow men, even the most 
wicked and depraved, a charity which ‘‘ believeth all 
things” and which ‘covers a multitude of sins.” 
One wonders sometimes how such moral fervor, such 
sincere and intense indignation against wrong could 
have coexisted with such simple and unbounded tender- 
ness towards all the weak and erring. But was it 
not just in that that his moral perfection consisted? 
Though the forms in which he sometimes stated his tenets 
to his head may not have been entirely correct, his heart 
was surely not astray. His sympathy and gentleness, 
coupled with a nataral modesty which he retained in its 
native simplicity, even in the midst of his greatest popu- 
larity, caused him to be loved by everybody, as he was 
admired by all for his other gifts. No poet was ever 
more entwined in the affections of the people than he. 


Of his work as a poet, it is not in place here to say 
much. But we can not understand on what conceivable 
grounds certain English papers have said that he was no 
true poet at all, ranking him with certain English rhyme- 
sters whose names are scarcely known even to Englishmen 
themselves. The proofs that he was a poet of nearly 
the highest order, though he did not give himself as much 
as some to the intricacies of versification, are not far to. 
seek. The people, the general mass of well cultivated 
people whose instincts in such things are not apt to be 
far wrong, thought him a poet, and read his works as 
they appeared, with eagerness and pleasure. His poetry 
moved in that range of subjects where true poets always 
find their inspiration and their best success. The better 
publishers thought him a genuine poet; and single small 
poems of his brought as large sums as were ever paid for 
the same kind of work. But the chief proof of his poetic 
genius is the fact that he moved in the highest poet-circle 
of the century and was ranked by these poets them- 
selves as one of their company. There are passages in 
his poems that are unsurpassed from any point of view, 
and will doubtless be quoted and studied as long as the 
English language is known. 

Only a word need be said of his peace sentiments. He 
was primarily a peace man because he was born a Friend, 
but secondarily and more essentially because his moral 
conceptions of life and character, voluntarily and studi- 
ously adopted, were such as absolutely to exclude the 
awful deeds of war from his code of that which is morally 
permissible. He must be placed, in this regard, in the 


same class with John Bright and Jonathan Dymond. 
But this conception of war did not lessen his antagonism 
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to wrong and his wish and purpose to have it removed. 
He proved, as Wilberforce did, that there are other 
means quite as effective as the sword in overthrowing 
evils, and unaccompanied by the blood-guiltiness which 
the sword brings. He was a man of the highest order of 
courage, ready at any moment to sacrifice his life, if 
need be, in the cause of freedom and justice. He asso- 
ciated himself early with the great peace movement of 
this century and continued in active connection with it to 
the close of his life. 

We bring to his memory our wreath of sincere respect 
and honor and lay it among those brought by multitudes 
from every quarter of the land. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


We readily concede that it is difficult to estimate, with 
exactness, the breadth of development, the strength and 
influence of a movement carried on on a purely moral 
basis and seeking its ends through the enlightenment and 
transformation of public opinion. Such a movement is 
- very likely to be wrongly estimated, especially by those 
who make up their verdict by giving almost exclusive 
attention to superficial appearances. In truth, history 
shows that a great cause, moving with gigantic strides, 
may be quite unknown, in its most essential features, to 
whole sections of society even when it is nearing the day 
of its final triumph. 

What is the present status of the peace movement? 
What are the marks by which we may judge of its 
strength and calculate the probabilities of its success? We 
are led to make this reckoning by the doings of the Peace 
Congress recently held at Berne, which it was our privi- 
lege to attend and to a report of which we give up nearly 
the whole of our present issue. 

The Peace Congress itself is only one of the phases by 
which the movement may be judged. It is, however, a 
very important one, when rightly viewed. It is no great 
thing, merely from the stand-point of numbers, that three 
hundred people should meet in a city like Berne, and 
spend five days in the discussion of questions in which 
they are mutually interested. What are three hundred 
people compared with fifteen hundred millions of the 
earth’s population? It is not much wonder, looked at 
from this side, that the Peace Congress is the butt of 
wide-mouthed jest on the part of a certain portion of the 
press, which proposes base ball quarrels and other like 
things as fit objects for its attention. How are three hun- 
dred people, more or less important, to do away with the 
vast standing armies of Europe numbering many mil- 
lions of men? The practical journalist, the statesman- 
politician smiles aloud at the absurdity of the thing and 
makes all sorts of derogatory remarks. 

But these three hundred people are from more than a 


dozen of the leading nations of the world. They repre- 
sent the same ideas, which have, therefore, in some way 
gotten into the minds of persons of differing race, 
language and customs. They are men and women who 
can see farther than the boundary lines of their own coun- 
try. They are not the only persons in these countries 
holding the same ideas. Many of them were new faces, 
never having been before seen in a Congress of Peace. 
They have been won to the cause by others, many of 
whom have been kept away this year, but who are in the 
profoundest sympathy with the movement which they have 
helped to father. ‘They are intelligent men and women, 
able to speak and write about the ideas which have 
possessed them. They persist in holding conferences, 
and delivering addresses and writing articles and button- 
holing those with whom they are thrown in contact. They 
are men of conviction, of courage, as well as men of hu- 
manitarian feelings and kindly sympathies. The Peace 
Congress, therefore, stands for something much more im- 
portant than the numbers present at its sittings. 

In another way, this gathering represents perhaps two 
hundred peace societies, with an aggregate membership 
of many thousands, very many of whom can not get to 
the peace congresses, though deeply interested in the work. 
Most of these societies have sprung into existence within 
ten years and a number of them within two years, and 
their membership is from all classes of society. Besides 
these distinctively peace societies there are many organi- 
zations for other eads, as those for the promotion of the 
interests of labor and for temperance, which are putting 
themselves into active codperation with the peace propa- 
ganda. This widens further the meaning of the work 
and the scope of its influence. — 

Two important features of the movement, more promi- 
nent this year at Berne than in any previous Congress, 
are the uprising among university young men and the 
peace work of women. There were at least a score of 
young men present this year from the colleges and univer- 
sities of three or four of the leading nations of Europe, 
and during the Congress they laid the basis of an inter- 
collegiate peace association. A number of influential 
women took part in the proceedings this year, repre- 
senting to a greater extent than heretofore the profound 
interest which the women of the world are taking in the 
cause. We had the privilege of presenting to the Congress 
the Salutation of the Peace Department of the W.C.T.U., 
and of mentioning the fact that at the time of the Chilean 
difficulty a protest against war was sent to Washington 
by this organization signed by 500,000 women. It is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the meaning of this fact. 

Less closely associated with the work of the Congress 
proper, but constituting one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the movement, is the attitude of a considerable 
portion of the press. A number of influential journals 
of the first rank in several countries have come out 
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unequivocally in favor of the cause. This is a strong evi- 
dence of the change in sentiment which has already taken 
place. Then, too, the Christian Church, with which the 
peace movement originated three-quarters of a century 
ago, tho very slimly represented in the Congress, is doing 
in many places admirable work for the cause. One need 
only instance the meeting, held in Washington last win- 
ter, of representatives from the leading denominations, or 
the number of sermons preached on peace Sunday or the 
increasingly frequent denunciation of war and advocacy 
of peace in leading religious journals. 

The movement has also become a fixed factor in parlia- 
mentary discussions and resolutions. The Interparlia- 
mentary Conference to which attention is called in an- 
other article represents this phase of the movement. A 
number of eminent members of parliament have been 
members of the Universal Peace Congress since its incep- 
tion, and the number of bills and resolutions introduced 
into various parliaments within a few years, directly to 
promote peace, would, if they could be gathered together, 
surprise those who think that the peace movement is an 
absurd and hopeless thing. 

The two Congresses held at Berne this year, were, on 
the whole, among the best that have ever been held, and 
the friends of peace and concord have abundant reason 
to believe that their efforts are bearing fruit as fast as 
could be expected in public sentiment and in public 
policies. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE 
CONFERENCE. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Conferénce, a more 
detailed account of whose deliberations we shall give in 
our next issue, was held immediately after the Peace 
Congress at Berne. It opened on the 29th of August 
and continued for three days. ‘There were present one 
hundred and fourteen members from thirteen different 
European parliaments. Any member of any parliament 
may become a member by giving in his adherence to the 
organization. The Association is purely voluntary, the 
delegates not being sent by their governments. The 
Constitution of the Conference is such as to permit 
ex-members of parliaments, who have previously been 
members of the Association, to continue such. The 
organization was started at Paris three years ago, at the 
same time as the Universal Peace Congress, and with 
similar aims in view. At the first meeting, at the time 
of the Paris Exposition, there were present, but forty 
persons from the Parliaments of England and France 
only. The organization has grown rapidly in size and 
importance and has extended its influence nearly all over 
Europe. There were present this year at Berne, twelve 
members of Parliament from Germany, three from 


Austria, two from Denmark, one from Spain, twenty- 
eight from France, eleven from Great Britain, seven 
from Italy, three from Norway, five from the Netherlands, 
one from Portugal, eight from Roumania, one from 
Honduras and San Salvador, and thirty-two from Switzer- 
land, making one hundred and fourteen in all. Most 
of these were members of the Lower Houses of 
Parliament though five Senators were present. Of 
presiding officers, there were Dr. Baumbach, Vice- 
President of the German Reichstag, Dr. Horst, President 
of the Norwegian Odelsthing, Mr. Ullmann, President 
of the Norwegian Storthing, and the President of the 
States-General of Holland. 

On the whole, it was a very able body of men. Some 
of the debates were of a high character, and the delibera- 
tions were carried on in excellent parliamentary order, 
with Dr. Gobat, of the Swiss National Council, presiding. 
Difference of language aside, with little exception there 
was nothing in the Conference to indicate difference of 
nationality. The members were earnest, sensible men, 
thoroughly interested in the advocacy of peace and 
trying to avoid everything that could arouse unpleasant 
feelings. The one or two little ‘‘scenes” that occurred 
were between citizens of the same country, and these 
were deplored by all before they had gotten cold. 

This Interparliamentary Conference is destined to exer- 
cise a powerful controlling influence in European politics 
ere long. Its purpose is to create a peace party in every 
legislative body in Europe and the world, and in this 
way to resist all war policies and finally to control 
legislation in the interests of peace. It discusses ques- 
tions more of a legislative and judicial character than 
the Peace Congress and seeks to carry the public 
sentiment created by the latter up into contact with the 
governing authorities of the nations. 

We are sorry that our own Congressmen have had so 
little to do with this movement, though we believe that 
twice the Conference has had representatives from the 
United Siates. There were none present this year, and 
this fact was spoken of with regret by many European 
delegates. ‘The distance and difference of interest may 
count for something in the way of excuse, but while our 
country is seeking so earnestly to get other nations to 
form permanent arbitration treaties with us, there ought 
at least to be a few Senators and Representatives willing 
to go to Europe to aid in this most important and 
promising movement. 


DISGRACEFUL AND INFAMOUS. 


As duelling is gradually being condemned for the 
adjustment of differences between private persons so war 
may be condemned as a practice, fitted only for savage 
nations, and wholly disgraceful and infamous when waged 
by nations pretending to civilization and professing the 
religion of the Prince of Peace.—St. Louis Advocate. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


This number of the Apvocare is given up largely to the 
report of the proceedings of the Peace Congress at Berne. 
We have tried to make the report as accurate as possible, 
and as full as we thought the patience of our readers 
would permit. There is much of the general spirit of such 
a gathering that can not be put into written accounts, but 
we trust that all may be interested in following the con- 
densed report here given of the leading ideas and princi- 
ples which controlled the Congress. The papers carefully 
prepared beforehand and submitted to the Congress could 
not be included in this summary. A number of the more 
important of them will be given in subsequent numbers of 
the Apvocartr. 


The Berne Committee on organization deserve much 
credit for the suceess of the Fourth Peace Congress. 
They did all in their power to provide for the comfort of 
the members and to make them feel at home in Switzer- 
land. They prepared an excursion by special train to 
Lucerne, which, but for the rain that came on, would have 
proved one of the most delightful events of the Congress. 
They also secured from the Swiss Parliament a vote of 
3000 francs towards defraying the expenses of the Con- 
gress. All will concede that it is not invidious to mention 
the name of Mr. Elie Ducommun, general Secretary of the 
Jura-Simplon railway, who sacrificed so much of time and 
labor for the Congress. His services were greatly appreci- 
ated by all who attended the Congress. 


A prayer-meeting was held for half an hour each morn- 
ing before the opening of the day’s proceedings of the 
Congress. These were attended and participated in by the 
Christian delegates present from different countries, the 
largest number being from England, whose delegation 
was for the most part composed of Christian men and 
women. The meetings were not large, but interesting, 
and must, as all such meetings of prayer do, have had 
much more influence than can be outwardly estimated. 


Many people seem incapable of understanding the 
nature and purposes of the Universal Peace Congress. 
This is notably the case with some journals, and even 
some members of the Congress itself have a wrong con- 
ception of its character and aims. It is not a legislative 
body, except for its own proceedings. It cannot make a 
law for the least nation in existence. Nor is it execu- 
tive. It cannot enforce anything outside of its own 


walls. It is worse than useless to talk of it as a body 
which can settle the question of Alsace-Lorraine, or of 
Bulgaria, or of the twenty millions of denationalized 
Poles. Those newspapers and advocates of peace who 
think the Congress is doing nothing if it does not tackle 
the ‘* burning questions” of the hour, would wreck the 
whole organization, if they could have their way. The 
body has understood better its own mission and has 
steadily refused to admit these delicate questions into its 
program. This year when one of them shrewdly got in, 
the Congress turned it out as quickly as it could: Its 
business, one may certainly say its noble mission, is to 
enlighten public sentiment, to create a public conscience 
against war, to arouse and cement men together in a 
great anti-war body, which shall ultimately let itself be 
heard in cabinets and parliaments and courts, where 
laws are planned and made and executed. Its influence 
on these ‘* practical questions ”’ is indirect, but none the 
less powerful. It must first create and spread abroad the 
sentiments of justice and fairness and brotherhood and 
international respect, which have been so sadly wanting. 
As well bay at the moon as to try to settle a ‘* question” 
between States until this more fundamental work is done. 
We must not pull up the tree by the roots and kill it, 
through impatience to have the ripe fruit in our hands. 


A peace meeting for the discussion of the question 
from the Christian point of view, was held in Berne on 
Sunday evening after the Congress closed. It was 
chiefly due to the efforts of Miss P. H. Peckover that this 
meeting was held. The principal address of the evening 
was given by Dr. B. F. Trueblood. Short addresses 
were also given by Mr. Vasseur, of Paris, Mr. Babut, of 
Nimes, and by Miss Peckover, of Wisbech, England. 


Of the delegates appointed by the American Peace 
Society to go to Berne, five were present at the meetings, 
viz., Hon. 8S. H. M. Byers, Dr. Philip 8. Moxom, Mrs. 
Moxom, Mrs. H. B. Goodwin and Dr. B. F. Trueblood. 

The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia was also 
represented by five delegates, of whom Mrs, Belva 
Lockwood was the chief speaker. 


The American Peace Society was remembered in the 
will of John G. Whittier to the amount of $500. One of 
the last acts of Whittier’s life was to sign, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, some certificates of life-membership for the Society. 


\ 


The poet Tennyson has been ill since Sept. 27, and as 
we go to press we hear that he has passed away. 
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At a regular meeting of the Directors of the American | 


Peace Society on Oct. 3d the following resolution was 
passed: ‘* The Secretary is requested to prepare a 
brief memorial notice of the late John G. Whittier for 
publication in the Apvocate or Peace, and to send 
copies of the same to the family and relatives of the 
deceased.” 


Gen. Dragomiroff, the hero of the Russo-Turkish war, 
the most popular soldier in Russia, who was expected to 
command the armies of the Czar in the next war, was 
dismissed on the 19th of September. The cause of his 
dismissal was his harsh criticism of the men under his 
command. His theory of the soldier was that he is to 
be nothing but an automaton. This action of the Czar 
is looked upon as favoring peace. 


The Independent has the following with which we are 


hearty sympathy : 


‘The feeling of the Chinese against the Geary Bill 
is becoming more and more bitter. In New York City 
a mass meeting was held last week denouncing it, and in 
San Francisco the six Companies have issued proclama- 
tions urging that no Chinaman register or obey the law. 
Similar feeling exists in Chicago. We hope that 
everything possible will be done to retrieve this great 
mistake and remove the foul blot from our country.” 


We have secured asupply of ‘‘Pax Mundi” and 
‘* War as It Is,” previously mentioned in our columns, 
and shall keep them for sale. The former is a concise 
statement of the history of the peace movement and 
contains much valuable information. The latter, fllus- 
trated, is a vivid presentation of the terrible realities of 
war. We shall be glad to supply these works to any 
who may wish a more intimate acquaintance with the 
peace cause. For prices see page 175. 


The death of Joseph Ernest Renan on the 2d inst., 
at the Collége de France, removes one of the prominent 
figures of this century. He was educated for the 
Catholic priesthood. In his reaction against the formal- 
ism of the Romish Church he became a skeptic and ag- 
nostic, and spent his strength chiefly in trying to under- 
mine the foundations of Historic Christianity. He was 


the author of many books connected with the subjects of 


New Testament and Old Testament History, the chief 
of which was his Life of Jesus. He was a member of 
the Institute and at his death had been for nine years 
* administrateur ” of the Collége de France. 


[Continued from page 161.] 


Mr. Snare, M. P., proposed, on behalf of the English 
delegation, that all resolutions should be clearly given in 
English as well as in French, and when any question came 
to vote that it should be clearly stated in English, so that 
they might know definitely on what they were asked to 
vote ; also that all resolutions and amendments should be 
given in the words in which they were moved. This 
course was adopted. 

The program was then taken up. The following prop- 
osition of Mr. Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, was left 
over from the morning session : 

‘*Whenever a difficulty threatens to cause a war between 
nations, the Peace Societies of these nations ought im- 
mediately to inform the Bureau, which, in turn, should 
advise all’ Peace Societies of it, in order that they may 
address their several governments with the view of bring- 
ing about a peaceful solution of the difficulties. The 
Bureau itself should also address an appeal to govern- 
ments with this aim.” 

Mr. Etre Ducommon, in presenting the resolution on 
behalf of Mr. Love absent, said that there was no neces- 
sity of passing it, as the Bureau were sufficiently author- 
ized, by the statutes previously adopted, to do all that 
the resolution contemplated. 

Mrs. Belva Lockwood withdrew the last sentence of the 
proposition, on behalf of Mr. Love. 

The Prestpent then put the question as to whether the 
resolution should be adopted omitting the last clause, or 
the course suggested by Mr. Ducommun be followed. 
The latter course was followed by a vote of 39 to 11. 

The next topic on the program was 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


This was considered under three separate heads : 

1. The Institution of Tribunals. 

2. The Sanction of Arbitral Decisions. 

3. Permanent Treaties of Arbitration. 

The three subjects were first presented by the persons 
who had been named on the program, and then followed 
a discussion on the whole subject, extending over into the 
next day, which for ability and brilliancy is rarely sur- 
passed. 

The first proposition taken up was that of Mr. J. M. 
Wallace, Vice-President of the Universal Peace Union of 
Philadelphia. The substance of the proposition was 
that an International Court of Arbitration be formed 
(presumably by the Peace Congress or the Peace Socie- 
ties, though the proposition does not say), which any two 
nations might apply to at their discretion, paying the 
expenses of the court for the time being, until it should 
have a permanent fund at its control. 

Mrs. Lockwoop was of opinion that the proposition 
was impracticable and might as well be withdrawn. 
It was dropped and not afterwards called up. 
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Mr. Fevrx Moscue es, in the anthor’s abseace, read a 
paper which had been prepared by-Mr. Hodgson Pratt. 
Mr. Prarr said in his paper, that there was no question 
which a competent tribunal would be incapable of solv- 
ing. He cited Mr. Dreyfus as saying that the national 
honor placed, as it is, under the protection of patriotism, 
is a matter which can not be submitted to arbitration. 
Mr. Pratt considers that the answer to this lies in the 
fact that a nation must be considered as an individual. 
The liberty of the individual is determined by the liberty 
of others. ‘‘ The position of a nation in its relations 
with others is certainly absolutely analogous.” The 
more this analogy shall be recognized, the more simple 
will be our conception of international relations, rights 
and duties. Cases of disputes may be reduced to three 
principal heads ; juridical cases, political difficulties and 
questions of honor. The first offer no difficulty, and are 
the more numerous. The others ought also to be settled 
by arbitration. 

Mr. Arnavup introduced the proposition of the Inter- 
national Peace and Liberty League on arbitral sanctions : 
‘¢ In no case can measures taken to execute an arbitral 
decision have the character of acts of war nor be con- 
sidered such. 

‘* Without derogating from their inalienable autonomy, 
the nations signing a treaty of arbitration may juridically 
by aspecial act of compromise, authorize the arbitrators 
to provide a sanction for their decision.” 

Mr. Arnavup, in commencing his speech, recalled the 
statement of the President in his opening discourse, that 
the juridical state was about to be realized in America. 
He would gladly have added ‘‘in Europe,’ for ‘ the 
establishing of such a state is a necessity and ought to 
be the aim of all our labors.”’ At Rome the Congress 
had voted that all peoples, without interfering with their 
national existence, should submit to arbitrators chosen by 
themselves. The real meaning of treaties of arbitration 
is now well known. The question is, as Mr. Pratt says, 
to what extent shall international arbitration be carried. 
The criterion ought to be the national sovereignty. 
Who shall say where the autonomy of the State shall 
stop? In the treaty of Washington, each nation may 
hide behind the exception made in regard to the national 
autonomy. Morality between nations is the same as that 
between individuals, justice ought to be the same also. 
The execution of an arbitral sentence will not imply war. 
The measures taken will be simply acts of justice, like 
police enforcement. Mr. Arnaup then spoke on the 
necessity of creating a formula for a permanent treaty of 
arbitration and of circulating it as widely as possible in 
order that all may become acquainted with the subject 
He closed his brilliant discourse by saying that ‘*‘ the 
juridical status between two nations, between three and 
then betweep four will become the real basis of a Euro- 
pean federation,” 


Mr, Arwnavp handed in the following proposition : 

** The Congress instructs a commission of nine members 
to prepare a simple formula for permanent treaties of 
arbitration, that is, treaties by which two or more peoples, 
on the previous reciprocal guaranty of their independence, 
shall bind themselves to submit to arbitrators named by 
themselves, in the manner indicated in the treaties, all 
differences and conflicts which may arise between them.” 

The Congress instructed the International Peace 
Bureau to prepare and circulate such a formula as widely 
as possible and in the way that it should think most 
useful. 

Mr. Brymer, of Ohio, then introduced his proposition 
to the effect that when an arbitral decision had been 
refused by any nation, the injured nation should have 
the right to convoke a special commission and providing 
how this commission should be chosen, ete. The scheme 
was considered by the Congress both unnecessary and ~ 

mpracticable at the present time, and hence the proposi- 
tion dropped out of sight. 

The general discussion was then opened on the whole 
subject of International Arbitration, under the three 
heads given above. 

Mr. Mazzorent, of Italy, announced his intention of 
speaking before the approaching Interparliamentary 
Conference on the subject of permanent treaties ot 
arbitration. He felt that something ought to be done to 
get the nations of Europe to respond to the invitation of 
the United States to enter into permanent treaties ot 
arbitration. The resolution of the question 6f courts 
of arbitration was a very difficult one even in America. 

Mr. Georce Gittert, of London, expressed the hope 
that we might be very careful to avoid adopting any 
theory of arbitral sanctions that would involve real acts 
of war. If nations which were parties to an arbitral 
treaty should take up arms to compel a nation refusing to 
do so to accept an adverse arbitral decision, we might 
call it justice or police enforcement or anything we like, 
but the acts would all the same be acts of war. Though 
there seems to be no way at present to form an Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration, we should not relax our 
efforts to secure the introduction of the principle into 
new treaties. France and Germany require mediation 
rather than arbitration. 

Dr. Korsen thought the questions of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify their reference to a special Commission. 
He had not himself sufficiently studied them. ‘The first 
part of Mr. Arnaup’s proposition he thought prejudicial 
to the Congress. The propositions of Mr. Brymer he 
thought were simply ‘‘ fine dreams of the future.” The 
Congress must do something practical, in order to 
strengthen itself. Could not the Congress name a 
Bureau of Arbitration which might have a very great 
moral influence on public opinion? He handed in a 
proposition to this effect, to go to the business committee. 
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Mr. Dreyrvs, having to leave the Congress at this 
point, interrupted the discussion to take leave. He 
hoped the Congress would cause a great step to be taken 
in advance, that we might not longer have to rest under 
the charge of utopianism. We must have faith in our 
cause, and not that scepticism which withers and 
destroys. 

After a proposition made by Mr. Moneta which was 
to go before the Bureau, and a short speech by Mr. 
Lewis APPLETON, in the course of which he said that 
having once decided that all war is wrong we ought not 
to adopt any resolutions that would seem to uphold war, 
the session was closed in the midst of the discussion. 


TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 23. 


In the evening an entertainment was given in honor of 
the Congress at the Schinzli Theatre. The exercises 
consisted of music by Rossini, and two plays entitled 
‘*The Golden Cross” and ‘‘Die Waffen Nieder.” 
Many of the delegates did not attend. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 24. 


The Congress reassembled at 9.30, with Mr. Ruchonnet 
in the chair. The discussion of the subject of Inter- 
national Arbitration was resumed. 

Mr. Turavpiere referred to what had been said by 
Mr. Mazzoleni the previous day, and proposed that the 
Congress send a memorial to the Interparliamentary 
Conference, in order that the representatives of the 
different countries might establish closer relations 
between them. He submitted to the Bureau a proposition 
to this effect. 

Mr. Tuomas Snape, M. P., thought that the various 
proposals made to the Congress were of little practical 
value. It was not possible to prepare a formula for 
treaties of arbitration, as had been proposed by Mr. 
Arnaud. That belonged rather to Parliaments than to 
Peace Congresses. The first work of the latter is to get 
the principle of arbitration accepted. No nation, which 
had consented to arbitrate, would be likely to refuse to 
obey the arbitral decision. No such case had ever been 
known. Even where the decree was objectionable to a 
nation, as in the Alabama case, there was no thought of 
refusing to accept. It was useless, therefore, to go into 
the question of sanctions. Any nation refusing to 
accept the decision of a court of arbitrators would ‘be 
dishonored, and the sense of national honor was there- 
fore a sufficient sanction. If compulsion in any form 
had to be used, the principle of arbitration would be 
abandoned. 

Professor Leone Levi’s scheme was as good as anyone 
is likely to devise. That scheme had been sanctioned by 
jurists of Europe, and had also been revised. It had 
been said that unless we have some basis of law to guide 


the court, failure might result. In the Alabama case 
there had been no basis of law, and an ex post facto law 
had to be devised. The Association for the Reform and 
Codification of International Law had degenerated. In- 
stead of giving its attention to the larger questions of 
arbitration as regards peace, it devoted itself almost 
wholly to questions of private International Law. 

The proposition of Mr. Hodgson Pratt as to a treaty 
with the United States was a practical one, and ought not 
to be lost sight of. A permanent agreement ought to be 
entered into with America. It was discreditable that a 
proposition coming from a Christian nation like the United 
States had been accepted by no European country except 
Switzerland, the smallest of them all. 

Mr. Snape then proposed the following resolution on 
behalf of the English delegation: ‘‘That the whole of 
these suggestions, which have been brought before us in 
the order of the day, be referred to the International 
Bureau, with the object of studying the question, and that 
it present a report to the next Congress.” He proposed 
also on his own behalf a resolution as to a permanent 
treaty with America. He said further, that if the matter 
were referred to the Bureau, it would have the decisions of 
the Interparliamentary Conference to guide its delibera- 
tions. We should strive to secure the adoption of the 
principle of International Arbitration, and so hasten the 
time when the voice of Christ would be heard on the earth. 

Mrs. Betva Lockwoop supported Mr. Snape’s second 
proposition, and urged that measures be taken to get the 
civilized nations to respond to the invitation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and form permanent treaties 
of arbitration with that country. 

Mr. Destrem thought the Congress was making no pro- 
gress. It was simply citing the Alabama case and other 
similar things, but doing nothing practical to advance the 
cause. 

Mr. Levi, of Bonn, referred to the propositions of Mr. 
Wallace. The condemned nation ought to pay the expen- 
ses of the arbitration. The procedure of the Court of 
Arbitration ought to be determined in advance. Tribu- 
nals of arbitration ought to be established by the Con- 
gress which would thus affirm its own existence. 

Mr. Léwentuat proposed to hand over all these ques- 
tions to the International Bureau. The Bureau was well 
qualified to study such questions. Any decisions on the 
moment would be premature. 

The Prestpent considered the proposition of Mr. Snape, 
revived by Mr. Léwenthal, a motion of order, and 
would presently put it to the vote. There were diver- 


gencies of opinions among the authors of the different 
propositions, and it would be well to leave to the Bureau 
the consideration of all these questions relating to tribu- 
nals of arbitration. 

Mr. Montivc regretted to have to oppose the motion 
to turn all these questions over to the Bureau. 


If there 
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was any principle on which we were all agreed, it was the 
substitution of the principle of arbitration for war. The 
question was ripe. He did not ask that a vote be taken 
on all the details, but on the question of arbitral sanc- 
tions something ought to be said. Charles Lemonnier had 
given attention to this subject during his last days. The 
question was nota new one. It had been treated by Kant 
in his ‘* Zum Ewigen Frieden,” and in the will of Henry 
the Fourth. 

Let the Congress declare that arbitration is susceptible 
of sanction. We do not wish to go home with empty 
hands. He begged the Congress to appoint a special 
commission to study the questions and report later in the 
Congress. 

Mr. Arnavup opposed the motion to refer, and begged 
of the English delegates to be willing to let a vote be 
taken which would show to the world we were moving for- 
ward and not simply repeating ourselves from year to 
year. 

The Prestpent asked if there were no way of recon- 
ciling the two opinions. Dr. Crark and Mr. Snape 
replied that it was a question of principle. They could 
not admit the use of physical force in the enforcement 
of an arbitral decision, without destroying the meaning 
of arbitration as an appeal to reason and conscience. 

Dr. Truesioop here secured the recognition of the 
Presipent. He said that there were questions raised in 
the various propositions, especially in those of the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association, which wonld 
require at least a year for study. All must admit this. 
On the other hand, there were others on which all were 
agreed and on which we could give forth some immediate 
utterance. These ought not to be allowed to go over for 
a year. The invitation of the President of the United 
States to the civilized nations was still standing, and we 
ought to do what we could immediately to provoke a 
response to this, and secure the establishment of perma- 
nent treaties of arbitration. The United States was 
about to take a further step. Senator Sherman had 
just introduced into the United States Senate a resolu- 
tion, which it was hoped would be passed early next win- 
ter, instructing the President of the United States to send 
a special commission to the civilized nations, asking them 
to join the United States in the formation of a permanent 
International Court of Arbitration. The Congress ought 
to do something that would encourage this movement also 
Dr. TrvuesLoop therefore proposed that a special commit- 
tee be appointed to look over the various propositions 
submitted, select those that ought to be acted on at this 
Congress and those that ought to go over for a year and be 
studied by the Bureau, and report on Friday or Saturday 
before the Congress adjourned. 

This course was adopted unanimously, and after the 
appointment of the committee the session closed, 


AFTERNOON SESSION, AUGUST 24. 


The Congress reassembled at 2.30 with Mr. Ducom- 
mun in the chair. The first topic on the program was 


European 


This subject was introduced in an address by Mr. 
Monera, of Italy. He said that this topic had been on 
the program of the last Congress, at Rome, but had 
been left over till this year. It was fortunate that it was 
80, a8 we were now assembled in Switzerland which the 
friends of liberty love so much. The nations, in their 
relations one to another, are not living like civilized 
beings, but as savages. Europe is like a body which has 
members, but no head. There ought to be a federal 
authority. As in Italy a consciousness of national unity 
had come through perseverance, so it would be with 
European federation, if the friends of peace persevered. 
The federative principle had always been at the origin of 
the formation of a nation. He cited Switzerland and the 
United States where the central authority was in such 
harmony with cantonal and State authority. The idea 
of European federation had been considered utopian. 
That of national unity had been so in many countries. 
Public opinion would ultimately compel the establish- 
ment of a federation, as it haa liberty of conscience. 
Moltke had said that the nations of Europe are like trav- 
ellers withont light. It was the purpose of the friends of 
peace to give them light. In concluding, Mr. Moneta 
presented the following resolution : 

‘* The Congress invites the European Peace Societies 
and their adherents to make the solidarity of the European 
States the supreme object of their propaganda, and invites 
all the societies of the world to insist, especially during 
political elections, on the necessity of establishing a per- 
manent Congress of nations, to which should be sub- 
mitted the solution of every international question, in 
order that every dispute may be decided by law, and not 
by violence.” 

The Baroness von Surrner, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said if was not the purpose to try to secure a union 
of European States like that of the United States of 
America, but only such a federation as would secure 
peace and harmony among all the European nations. A 
member had objected to the use in the resolution in its 
original form of the words “ the rights of man,” as these 
really did not exist. It was our purpose to create these 
rights, she said, at the same time that we try to bring 
about the federation. European federation ought to be the 
supreme aim of the peace societies. ‘*We are simply 
pointing out on the horizon a star which is rising and 
guiding us.”’ 

After short speeches, in support of the resolution, 
by Messrs. Arnaud and Mr. Destrem and Madame 
Thoumaian, of Armenia, the resolution was passed by 
@ unanimous vote amid great applause. 
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Dr. Darsy was then called on, and introduced the 
second topic of the afternoon, 
DISARMAMENT. 


in the following resolution : 

‘‘TInasmuch as the policy based on the principle Si 
vis pacem, para bellum, has proved to be ineffectual to 
prevent the greatest wars of modern times, this Congress 
invites the European Powers to substitute for this policy 
that of definitive disarmament.” 

After Dr. Darsy had read portions of a paper in 
support of the proposition, Mr. Léwenruat proposed to 
refer the resolution to the Bureau for study. This was 
opposed by Mr. Snare and Mr. Howarra, and Mr. 
Léwenthal withdrew his proposition. 

Mr. L. Appieton said that we were all agreed as to the 
-erroneousness of the saying: ‘‘If you wish peace, 
prepare for war.” He recalled the saying of Cromwell 
that ‘‘ peace is procured by war.” He would change it 
into ‘* peace is procured by justice.” Bismarck had once 
said to Lord Clarendon: ‘‘If you suppress war, you 
must first establish some tribunal for the settlement of 
difficulties.” He thought Mr. Darsy was getting things 
wrong end foremost, that we should seek first to get a 
court of arbitration established, and then we might hope 
to see the nations disband their armies. 

After remarks by Mr. Léwentuat, Mr. Levi and Mr. 
Parpovx, the resolution was voted nearly unanimously. 

Dr. Darsy then moved the second resolution standing 
in his name, on 

DECLARATIONS OF War. 

‘*¢ That whilst confirming the resolutions of preceding 
congresses, which deny the right of war, the Congress 
considers that in the actual state of things, if 
the executive authorities were required to obtain the 
sanction of. the representatives of the people before 
declaring war, the chances of war would be considerably 


diminished, and that as far as possible the power of 
-declaring war should be suppressed in all constitutions.” 


Mr. Manrcoarrtu, finding the question of equal impor- 
tance with that of arbitration which had been referred to 
a committee, proposed its reference also. This was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. Trso, of Rome, supported the resolution. We 
are passing through a transition stage. The old edifice 
has not yet gone to pieces. It would be a great step in 
advance, if only the representatives of the people had 
the power to declare war. In France and Switzerland this 
was now true. Parliaments must do more than hold the 
purse strings. They had sometimes been asked for 
credits after a war had been declared by the executive 
power. 

After remarks by Mr. Guesin and Mr. Parpoux, the 
former pro, the latter con, Dr. Darsy’s second resolution 
was passed by a vote of 36 to 21. 

Mr. Georce Giitertr, of London, then introduced the 
third resolution in the English series on 


War Loans. 
In support of the following resolution he gave a 


résumé of a carefully prepared paper : 

‘‘This Congress records its strong disapprobation 
of the system of negotiating loans for the purpose of 
enabling one nation to slaughter the people of another.” 

The resolution was passed without discussion by a 
large majority. 

A resolution. of Mr. Mircnovsk1, which had been 
overlooked, and which had reference to the subject of 
European Federation, was called up and passed unani- 
mously without discussion : 

‘* That the Congress, in order to render European Fed- 
eration possible, invites the Peace Societies to add to the 
peace propaganda that of political morality.” 

Dr. TruesLoop then presented the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to study the subject of the Organization 
of Future Congresses. 

He stated that the committee were unanimous in their 
report. The resolutions offered by the Committee were 
as follows: 

I. The Congress taking into consideration the proposals 
of Mr. H. La Fontaine, of Brussels, on behalf of the 
Belgian Society, expresses its opinion that in the future 
the division of labor should be recognized in the Con- 
gress; that at its opening meeting it should appoint 
committees of competent and suitable members to study 
the various questions which shall come before the Con- 
gress, and each committee shall report the results of it 
to the Congress. 

II. The Congress, taking into consideration the proposi- 
tions of Mr. Guébin, of the Paris Committee of the Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty, expresses the wish 
that in future the following course shall be adopted : 

1. Every person sent as a delegate by the Peace Soci- 
eties shall have the right to speak and to vote in the 
Congress. 

2. Only delegates so sent shall take part in voting 
on the resolutions relating to the subjects submitted by 
the Bureau of the Congress and placed by it on the pro- 
gram. 

8. The number of delegates appointed by the Peace 
Societies existing in the place where the Congress is held 
shall in no case be greater than half the whole number of 
delegates appointed by the various Societies. 

4. All members of the Congress, who have not been 
sent as delegates by Peace Societies, shall have the right 
to speak but not to vote. 

The report was adopted unanimously and the session 


closed at 6.15 Pp. m. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2. ~ 


Through the kindness of those who had prepared for the 
coming of the Congress, an excursion to Lake Lucerne 
was given to the members on Thursday. A special train 
conveying nearly three hundred persons left Berne at 
seven o'clock in the morning. A special boat waited at 
Lucerne and took the excursionists a grand tour of the 
lake, during which they were shown the principal points 
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of interest, especially those connected with the story of 
William Tell. A heavy rain came on before the trip was 
over, and cast quite a ‘“‘ damper” over the pleasure of 
the day. At the Briinig Railway Station a banquet was 
given the guests before the return to Berne. 


FRIDAY MORNING, AUGUST 26. 


When the Congress reassembled on Friday morning, the 
Baroness von Suttner, supported by Mr. Liwenathal and Mr. 
Eliescu, entered a protest against the manner in which 
certain journals of Berlin and Vienna had misrepresented 
the sittings of the Congress, as ‘‘ stormy” and dis- 
orderly.” A telegram was ordered sent to these journals 
correcting the false impression given. 

The next subject taken up was the question of the place 
of the next Peace Congress. Dr. TrurBLoop, on bebalf 
of the Peace Societies of America, extented a cordial in- 
vitation to the Congress to hold its next annual meeting 
at Chicago during the time of the Exposition. He also 
presented a warm invitation from Judge C. C. Bonney, of 
Chicago, asking the members of the Congress to be pre- 
sent and participate in an International Peace and Arbi- 
tration Congress, to be held under the auspices of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition. 

Mrs. Locxwoop joined in the invitation to the Congress 
to go to Chicago. 

Mr. Hopason Pratt, by a letter to Mr. MoscHetes, 
urged the Congress to go to Chicago. The question was 
raised as to whether a Congress, or a series of national 
conferences, should not also be held in Europe next year to 
keep up the continuity of the work there. The European 
members strongly favor this plan. On motion of Mr. 
Passy the Congress accepted by acclamation the invitation 
to go to Chicago. The matter of a series of national con- 
ferences in Europe was left to the Bureau, with the under- 
standing that the Congress was in favor of them. Dr. 
TrvEBLoop also informed the Congress that ‘a resolution 
of Hon. F. E. Waurre had passed the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives just before its adjournment, instructing the 
President to call the Peace and Arbitration Congress at 
Chicago ‘‘in a special manner.” If, as was hoped, the 
Senate should concur when Congress reassembled in the 
autumn, there would be ample time for the President to 
send out a “ special invitation ’’ for this Congress, in ad- 
dition to the one already sent out through the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary. These two congresses will be differ- 
ent, the World’s Peace Congress preferring to preserve its 
own identity and hold its own annual meeting. The two 
will be held, however, about the same time, and the mem- 
bers of the World’s Peace Congress will by invitation par- 
ticipate in the larger Intergovernmental Congress. . 

Mr. La Fontaine then gave the report of the Special 
Committee appointed on Wednesday to study the various 
propositions relating to International Arbitration. 


The committee recommended that the Congress reaffirm 

its resolutions of former years as to: 
1. The necessity of Arbitration. 

2. The Conclusion of Arbitral Treaties. 

3. The Procedure of Arbitration. 

On_the question of arbitral sanctions the committee 
presented a compromise report. 

1. ‘*In no case shall sanctions of arbitral decisions be 
of a nature to lead to war or bloodshed, or the destrac- 
tion of life or property.’’ 

2. ‘* With this limitation, nations may authorize their 
arbitrators in advance, to provide means for securing the 
enforcement of their decisions.’’ 

The other questions were turned over to the Bureau for 
further study. These had reference to the aim, the meth- 
od, the limits of arbitration, the number of arbitral courts, 
whether permanent or instituted for special cases, etc. 

Dr. Darsy thought the report still recognized the use 
of physical force in carrying out arbitral decisions and 
would have to vote against it. Mr. Snare explained 
that the report was not open to Dr. Darsy’s objection. 
Dr. Crark, M.P., was of Dr. Darsy’s view. Mr. Arnaup 
and Mr. Montiuvc replied that they had yielded nearly 
everything in committee and thought that the ‘* hardest 
to please” ought to be satisfied with the report. 

The report of the committee was then adopted by a 
nearly unanimous vote. And the Congress adjourned at 
12 o’clock and 15 minutes. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, AUGUST 26. 


After the announcement of a féte to be given to the Con- 
gress in the evening at the Enge Garden, the Congress 
took up the subject of a 


UNIVERSAL Petition IN Favor OF PEACE. 


Professor Maineri explained in introducing the ques- 
tion, that the aim of it was to popularize the idea of peace 
and arbitration. He cited the most famous cases of diffi- 
culties settled by arbitration, and referred to the enor- 
mous waste of resources in war. ‘‘ A!l the nations are pre- 
paring for war, because all fear it.” That is why a 
universal petition is needed. We must ascertain the voice 
of the people. A committee of eminent men, supported 
by a number of distinguished women, must be selected 
from the nations, to manage the petition. 

Mapame Txovmatan plead with the friends of peace in 
behalf of the universal petition. 

Me. Moneta said we must show a certain class of 
people that we are not fanatics. The universal petition 
is the lever by which we can move the world. We must 
go to the people, descend to the level of the very hum- 
blest. 
After some modifications suggested by Dr. Kolben, the 
proposition for a universal petition in favor of peace 
was adopted unanimously. The general heading of the 
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petition is to be prepared by the International Peace 
Bureau, and the special headings for the different nations 
by the societies in those nations. When these petitions 
have been circulated and signed they are to be forwarded 
to the Bureau, which will make such use of them, in ap- 
proaching governments, as may seem wisest. 

The question of 

NATIONALITY 
was next introduced. Five propositions had been put on 
the program, prepared by different societies. 

1: ‘* What are the essential bases on which the idea of 
nationality rests?” 

2. ‘*What should be the relations between the 
general conception of humanity and that of nationality?” 

8. A proposition looking toward a better understand- 
ing of the notion of ‘‘ love of country.” 

4. A proposition aiming to secure a reduction to its 
proper limits of the cult of national sentiment. 

5. A proposition having in view the reéstablishment 
of the rights of certain nations deprived in various ways 
of those rights. 

The Business Committee, having examined all these 
propositions and seeing that they were likely to give rise 
to unpleasant feelings in the Congress, moved to refer 
them all for study to the International Bureau. 

Mr. Lewaxkovsk!1, a Polish member of the Austrian 
Parliament, asked for the floor on the motion to refer, 
and made an exciting address which was often applauded, 
but which by many was not considered in order in the 
Congress. He spoke in behalf of twenty-two millions 
of Poles who had no voice as a nation, because of the 
wrongs which they had suffered. The principles of this 
Congress would lead to a righting of such wrongs. 

_ Mr. Passy then went upon the rostrum, amid great 
cheering. He begged the Congress not to go forward on 
this ‘* burning soil,” not to try to solve these litigious 
questions. Peace congresses are tribunes, not tribunals. 
We must not compromise our cause; must seek only to 
create that sense of justice which will ultimately bring 
the solution of all these questions of injustice and wrong. 
We must not arouse the spirit of war in our peace 
deliberations. 

Mr. Moscnetes said that these questions ought to be 
carefully studied, but that for humanity’s sake we ought 
to hasten slowly. 

The proposition to refer was then adopted nearly 
unanimously. 

NEUTRALIZATION 
of isthmuses, etc., was then introduced by Mr. Mar- 
coartou, of Spain. 

‘*¢ Isthmuses and straits used for commercial purposes 
ought to be free, and their neutrality ought to be 
guaranteed by all maritime powers.” 

Dr. Crark asked in what manner the observance of 
this neutrality could be enforced, and Mr. Marcoarru 
replied, ‘‘In the same manner as that of the Suez 


Canal.” The resolution was then adopted unanimously 
and the session closed at 6 o’clock. 


SATURDAY MORNING, AUGUST 27. 


The last session of the Congress was opened by Mr. 
RucHonnet at nine o’clock on Saturday morning. 

One proposition left over from the preceding day was 
introduced by Mr. Mazzorent, of Italy. It had its 
origin in the diplomatic incident of the last year between 
the United States and Italy. This affair had terminated 
in a peaceful way, but the question of international law 
involved was not easy to settle. His society had occupied 
itself with the question from the beginning. The propo- 
sition submitted was called for by a great juridical 
necessity. The following resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted : F 

‘** The Congress affirms the necessity of supplying the 
defect which exists in the legislation of different States, 
in respect to the protection of the rights guaranteed to 
foreigners by treaty. It expresses its lively satisfaction 
with the declaration made on this subject by President 
Harrison in his message of Dec. 9, 1891, to the Congress 
of the United States of America. 

‘* Tt hopes that the American Congress will ddopt the 
proposal of Senator Dolph, and embody it as soon as 
practicable in its legislation, so that the public laws may 
be harmonized with the supreme interests of justice and 
international concord. The Congress charges its Bureau 
to bring this resolution under the notice of the Great 
Powers interested, and also to communicate it officially 
to the members of the Interparliamentary Conference 
next week.” 

The Congress then entered upon the discussion of the 
question of 

PROPAGANDA. 

Mr. Herper, of Metz, announced the adherence of a 
large society of miners. 

Mr. Franz Wietn said that the people must be familiar- 
ized with the idea of peace and then say what they 
thought to governments. He submitted a proposition 
instructing the Bureau to study the ways and means of 
making a great propaganda in all countries. 

Mapame Martin spoke of the influence of the press. 
It must be gained. An international association of jour- 
nalists ought to be formed with a few women amongst 
them. Journalists should not excite the passions of the 
people by violent articles. 

Mr. Dumas-Faucusr, President of the Association 
of the Young Friends of Peace, at Nimes, spoke of 
the work among young men. The University students 
from France, Germany, Austria, Roumania and Bul- 
garia had met during the week and drawn up a pro- 
gram of an association of university students. This 
program contemplated that students in the universities in 
all countries should become interested in the study and 
propagation of the idea of international justice. Hith- 
erto the work had been among grown-up men, and 
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when the generation dies the work has to be begun 
afresh. Students should not be contaminated with 
the prejudices which now exist. ‘‘ When a young man 
grows up with an idea, the idea grows up with him.” 
At fifty he is free from false notions and has positive 
ideas on the right side. The work must be developed 
simultaneously among students in all countries. Mem- 
bers of Parliament should establish lectures on Interna- 
tional Law for the benefit of University students. Where 
native and foreign students meet in any town, they should 
promote good fellowship among themselves. 


Me. H. Basvurt, of the Nimes Association, spoke ear- 
nestly on the same subject. The movement among Uni- 
versity students should at first preserve a national 
character. The various groups should put aside all sec- 
ondary questions and confine themselves simply to arbi- 
tration. Yonng men in the Universities, unlike the 
working classes, had often been warlike and instrumental 
in promoting international troubles. They must be won 
for peace. One of the tasks of these societies would be 
to reconcile the literature of humanity with the literature, 
of country. 


Mr. Hecke , of Vienna, said that he had often tried to 
induce his friends to form a University Peace Associa- 
tion, but had not succeeded. He hoped the Peace Socie- 
ties would take steps to secure the formation of such 
University Societies, and that there might soon be a Uni- 
versity Congress. 

GeneraL Guarra spoke of the importance of peace 
instruction among children. He submitted to the Bu- 
reau a resolution on the subject. 

Other delightful short speeches were made by Mr. 
Eliescu, Mr. Tachard who urged the ladies to convert their 
husbands and children, Madame Raymond Pognon, Mr. 
Pardoux, Madame Gries Traut, and Mr. Vasseur who 
insisted on the necessity of money as the sinews of 
propaganda. This closed the many and interesting dis- 
cussions of the Fourth Universal Peace Congress. 

As members of the International Peace Bureau the fol- 
lowing were then appointed: Emile Arnaud, France; 
Frederick Bajer, Denmark; Elie Ducommun, Switzer- 
land ; Hodgson Pratt, England ; Benjamin F. Trueblood, 

_United States; Nicolas Fleva, Roumania; A. Gobat, 
Switzerland; Henri La Fontaine, Belgium; Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood, United States; W. Marcusen, Switzerland ; 
Angelo Mazzoleni, Italy; Frederic Passy, France; 
Adolphe Richter, Germany; Baroness von Suttner, 
Austria; Franz Wirth, Germany. Each member of the 
Bureau was authorized, for the coming year, to send a 
substitute to the meetings of the Bureau in case he could 
not be present personally. 

Among the propositions and resolutions submitted but 
not considered for lack of time and which the President 
announced would be put into the hands of the Bureau, 


was the following one introduced by Dr. Darsy and 
seconded by Dr. TRuEBLOOD : 

‘¢ Inasmuch as the religious sentiment is universal and 
dominates human life and activity to such a large extent, 
and the principles of truth, justice, humanity and 
brotherhood are essential elements of religion, and these 
are wholly on the side of peace ; 

‘‘ The Congress appeals to all religious teachers and 
organizations, and especially to the Christian Church, 
whose work of Propagandism is pursued by means of 
the ‘Gospel of Peace,’ to codperate in the great work 
of liberating humanity from the curse of war, and all 
the evils associated with it, and in spreading the Divine 
principles of Peace.” 

The Presmpent, who had presided with great ability 
and fairness and who had done so much, though not 
strong in health, to make the meetings a success, then 
closed the Congress in a speech of such tact, beauty and 
hopefulness that the feelings of all were united together 
in the greatest harmony, and all departed newly inspired 
for the great work before them and full of hope and 
courage. 

Dr. Crank, M. P., moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ruchonnet, said that though he had attended public gath- 
erings in many countries he never had known one pre- 
sided over with more ability and fairness than this. 

The Congress closed with cries of ‘* Vive Ruchonnet! 
Vive la Suisse! Vive la Paix!” 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS AND THE FAIR. 


The International Peace Congress at Berne the last week 
in August accepted by acclamation the invitation to hold 
the next session of the congress in this city next year in 
connection with the World’s Fair. This will be only one 
of a number of congresses that will be held in this city 
next year, but it will not be the least interesting and im- 
portant. 

The International Peace Congress has done a great work 
in popularizing through press and platform the great prin- 
ciple of international arbitration as a preventive of war. 
The resolutions adopted on this subject at the annual meet- 
ing this year are as follows: 

‘¢1. That in no case shall the decisions pronounced by 
arbitration courts be enforced by measures of a warlike 
character, or such as might be calculated to lead to war. 

‘¢2. That nations can, without sacrificing their indepen- 
dence, leave the enforcement of the decisions of arbitra- 
tion courts to arbitrators. 

‘*3. That the permanent International Peace Bureau 
shall lay full and conclusive reports on the question of 
arbitration courts before the next congress. 


‘*4. That the Interparliamentary Conference be re- 
quested to influence the insertion of arbitration clauses in 
all international treaties.” 

The growth of the principle of international arbitration 
has been greatly extended by the practical adoption of it 
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as a mode of settling international difficulties in England 
and America in the Alabama case and in the recent case 
of the Behring Sea dispute. With two of the foremost 
nations of the world thus recognizing arbitration as the 
proper and civilized way of settling international disputes 
the dream of Grotius and Rousseau, of Penn and Ben- 
tham, of Franklin, Jefferson and Sumner, and the lead- 
ing philosophers and thinkers of Germany and France, 
seems in a fair way to be realized, and war, perhaps, in 
the next century will be confined to the less civilized na- 
tions or to disputes affecting national feeling and honor, in 
which case, like the duel, it will probably linger on, grow- 
ing more and more disreputable with the world’s advance, 
until, perhaps, Tennyson’s dream of the ‘‘ Parliament of 
Man,” or Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ United States of Europe” be- 
come areality. Certainly it must be admitted that both 
in the case of the Alabama claims and in the Behring 
Sea dispute there were circumstances that greatly favored 
the settlement of the controversy by peaceful methods. 
Perhaps the events that led to Sadowa and Sedan might 
have been settled in similar manner, but in these cases 
as well as in the intricate chain of events that led to Appo- 
mattox there were elements that did not, perhaps could 
not, so readily lend themselves to arbitration. 

There are times when nations, like prize fighters, wish 
to stand up in a square fight and determine their disputes 
much as disputes are determined in the fistic ring. In the 
case of the two pugilistic gladiators at New Orleans the 
training necessary as preparation to such a mecting made 
available all the physical resources of the two men, and to 
that extent was a good thing, at least by way of directing 
public attention to the requisites of perfect physical con- 
dition. So, also, war develops the heroic in nations and 
individuals, shows the difference between the spirit of 
peoples, and in many cases lifts the whole national life to 
ahigher level. Nevertheless but few people who are doing 
the really great and noble work of the world are in con- 
dition to meet a Corbett or a Sullivan in the prize ring, 
and the same is probably true of nations in their conflicts. 
To keep at the top of one’s physical and mental condition 
is quite a different thing from being always ready to step 
into the prize ring and administer ‘‘ knock-down argu- 
ments.” There need be nothing ignoble or unheroic in 
peace, and a nation that needs a great war every few dec- 
ades to keep its virtues from perishing is already in its 
decline.— Chicago Inter Ocean. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The ‘‘Kite,” carrying Lieutenant Peary’s company, 
arrived at Philadelphia on the 23d of September. 
Peary’s expedition has rendered itself one of the most 
famous in the history of Arctic exploration. After leav- 
ing the coast glacier of Greenland he found, as he 
expected, a region of hard snow extending away through 
the interior of Greenland, over which he made his snow- 
shoe journey of 1200 miles. He reached the highest 
point ever attained on the east coast of Greenland, estab- 
lished geographical facts of much importance and ob- 


tained valuable ethnographical material. He feels 
certain that the north pole can be reached by this route. 
He and Mrs. Peary were given a splendid welcome as 
they sailed into Philadelphia. 


The Fifth Pan-Presbyterian Council opened its sessions 
at Toronto on the 21st of September. About three hun- 
dred delegates were present from different parts of the 
world, many of them among the most distinguished men 
in the Presbyterian .church. The statistical report 
showed 4,092,965 members, nearly two millions of whom 
are in North America. The total number of adherents 
to the deromination throughout the world is thought to 
be 20,000,000. This Pan-Presbyterian alliance is becom- 
ing increasingly missionary in its spirit, and one of the 
most interesting features of the meeting this year was the 
report of Dr. J. G. Paton, the missionary hero of the 
New Hebrides. 


The cholera epidemic has materially decreased in the 
afflicted European cities. Aid has at last begun to be 
sent from various places to the Hamburg sufferers. The 
scare at New York is practically over. Only a few 
cases have occurred there and in Brooklyn. The rigid 
quarantine has had its effect in excluding the plague from 
this country, but it is deplorable that the health service 
has been so inefficiently and in some cases so inhumanly 
administered. 


The meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Washington on the 19th and 20th of September was a 
very imposing one. In the procession marched nearly 
seventy thousand of the old soldiers. This was the first 
time since the war that they had met in the capital city. 


The hundredth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
first French Republie was celebrated throughout France 
on the 22d of September, with orations, decorations, 
processions and illuminations. 


The anarchist, Bergman, who assailed Mr. Frick, super- 
intendent of the Carnegie iron works at Homestead, 
Penn., was arraigned on the 19th, the jury giving verdict 
ot guilty without leaving the box. On theseveral charges 
brought against him, he was sentenced to twenty-one 
years in the Penitentiary and one year in the workhouse. 


Hugh O’Donnell, the leader of the strikers at Home- 
stead, has been committed to jail after a hearing without 
being admitted to bail. He is charged with the murder 
of Detective Klein. 


The grand jury have found bills of indictment against 
Lieut. Col. Streator, Col. Hawkins and Asst. Surg. Grino, 
of the National Guards of Penn., for their cruel treatment 
of private Iams. It is encouraging to see the absolutism 
of military law compelled to respect the common law of 
the land. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


AnTicLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘“‘AmERICAN 
Peace Socrery.”’ 


Akt. II, This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
Promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. VY. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. ll Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Arr. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


at any regular meeting. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


American Apvocate oF Prace.—This occupies the 
front rank of anti-war periodicals. Fresh, compre- 
hensive, accurate, with the latest news from the field. 
Monthly, well printed, in magazine form. Price, 
$1.00 per year. Send subscriptions to the Editor, 
— F. Trueblood, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 

ass. 

Tue Ancet or Pzace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents a 
year where five copies are taken. 

Tue Cominc Prace.—An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ‘* The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,”’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

Mitrrary Dritt in — By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby of London. 18 pages, price, 2 cents. 

Pax Munp1.—A concise account of the progress of the 
movement for peace by means of arbitration, neutral- 
ization, international law and disarmament. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of K. P. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Riksdag, by Miss P. H. Peckover. 168 

. pages, in cloth. Price, 70 cents. 

War as Ir Is.—A vivid presentation of the terrible 

realities of war. With 46 illustrations, by different 


artists. From the Danish of Wilhelm Carlsen. 
Translated aud edited by Miss P. H. Peckover. 105 
pages. Price, 45 cents. 


Tue War Syrstem.—Its History, TenpeNcy anp CHaR- 
ACTER : IN THE LicuT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. Price, 10 cents. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law oF Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Historicat OvurLine or THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby of London. A twelve- 
paged tract. Price, 3 cents. 


PROVED PRACTICABILITY OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
—London Peace Society. A two-paged tract. Price 
25 cents per hundred. Sixty-one cases cited. 


Women anp Peace. — Address by Mrs. Laura Ormi- 
ston Chant of London. Price, 6 cents. 


Topics ror Essays anp Discussions 1n ScHoois, CoLLeGEs 
AnD Desatine Socreties, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Sent gratuitously to such 
as wish to use it. 

Scenes.—By an eye-witness. A 
three-paged tract. By R.B. Howard. Price, two 
for one cent. 

Tue Lonpon Untversat Peace Concress, 1890.—A full 
Report of Resolutions passed, Papers submitted and 
debates. It should be in every library. Paper, 15 
cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, and Los Angeles. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., PROP'’S 


PRESIDENT. 
EVERETT O, FISK . - 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


MANAGERS. 

W. B. Herrick . a « 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
MarRTHA Hoac . 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
H. E. CROCKER tte oa 3 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
B. F. CLARK 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
R. H. . 402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
I. C. Hicks 1324 First Street, Portland, Oregon. 
C, C, Boynton + So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual. 
Correspondence with employers is invited. Registration forms sent to 
teachers on application. 


ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


* The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 


With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 


papers. 
the Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 


Definition. 
Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 


Artistic drintens, 


45 PEARL STREET corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plaia and Ornamental 
Type is unsurpassed. 


THE HIGHEST IDEAL. 
WOOD'S ACME 


COFFEE. 


A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 


FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 


EXCELLING IN 


IMPORTED BY 


THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 
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